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JOYFUL NEWS. 

The following telegram has been re- 
ceived, dated March 17: *‘Rejoice with us. 
Arizona joins her Rocky Mountain sisters. 
Legislature honors our women with bal- 
lot, and adds another star to woman- 
hood’s galaxy.’’ 

This is joyful news, but it must be re- 
membered that Gov. Brodie has not yet 
signed the bill, making it a law. He is 
_ flooded with telegrams from all over the 
country, for and against. The women 
advocates base their hope of favorable 
action on the fact that the bill passed 
both houses by a two-thirds vote. 


Colorado women are rejoicing because 
the juvenile delinquency bills have be- 
come laws. The bills were carefully pre- 
pared by Judge Lindsey, who, as judge of 
the Juvenile Court at Denver, has been 
remarkably successful in guiding way- 
ward boys toward upright manhood. The 
bills include, under the head of delin- 


quent children, any child 16 years of age | 


or under who violates any law of the 
State, or any city or village ordinance, 
who is incorrigible or associates with 
thieves or immoral persons, or who is 
growing up in idleness, or visits or pat- 
ronizes houses of ill-repute, policy shops, 
saloons, and pool rooms. County courts 
are given jurisdiction, and a penalty is 
provided for persons who cause or con- 
tribute to the delinquency of a child. 
Compulsory education of children between 
the ages of eight and sixteen in all school 
districts is required. These measures 
were endorsed by the humane societies, 
charity organizations, and women’s clubs 
throughout the State. | 


In Moorestown, a nine-mile-out suburb 
of Philadelphia, the young people have a 
club that they call The Ramblers. Its 
rambling is dictated by system, and is in- 
terspersed with essay writing and reading 
bearing on the rambles. For instance, at 
one of its meetings, the members visit 
some of the curious rock formations in 
New Jersey; at the next they may go to 
Philadelphia, where Bartram’s gardens 
supply them with many rare specimens of 
trees and shrubs. Essayists have three 


months in which to prepare themselves, 
and are expected to put individual re- 
search into their productions. One clever 
girl had ‘‘mushrooms”’ for her topic. As 
a first step, she borrowed all the books on 
mycology she could lay hands on, even 
obtaining several rare works from the 
Philadelphia Public Library that never go 
out on loan. Next, she and her father 
scoured the woods and fields for speci- 
mens. Then, upon reaching home, she 
would fly to her watercolors and transfer 
the delicate, mysterious things to large 
sheets of white drawing-paper. 


A NOBLE RED WOMAN. 


The daughter of the famous Sioux chief, 
American Horse,has applied to the Indian 
Bureau in Washington for a position as 
matron or any similar place in the Indian 
school service. She is a graduate of the 
Carlisle Indian School, and looks every 
inch the daughter of a noble red man, as 
indeed, she ought to, for veterans of the 
regular army regard her father as the 
finest living specimen of the American 
Indian. 


POLITICAL CORRUPTION— DEMOCRACY 
THREATENED. 


The growing political corruption which 
debauches our State and municipal elec- 
tions is becoming an evil so glaring that 
some radical remedy will have to be ap- 
plied. Either the electorate will have to 
be limited and controlled, or enlarged by 
the admission of women. 

The first method was adopted in Wash- 
ington by Congress soon after the war. 
The voting constituency of the District of 
Columbia, largely composed of recently 
emancipated slaves, became so notoriously 
and shamelessly corrupt that self-govern- 
ment was abruptly abolished, and the Dis- 
trict put under the control of three com- 
missioners appointed by the Federal au- 
thorities. Residents of Washington have 
been for a generation absolutely without 
political power, and live under a paternal 
government which taxes and governs 
without the slightest regard for the pub- 
lic will. 

Similar political evils have driven many 
of the Southern States to eliminate the 
negro vote, in so doing setting aside con- 
stitutional guarantees and practically nul- 
lifying the express conditions of recon- 
struction, so that the colored race in State 
after State is practically excluded from 
representation. 

Judging from these salient facts, there 
is great danger that wherever large bodies 
of legal voters prove themselves incompe- 


tent and corrupt, we shall have a rever-: 


sion to despotism by an indignant and 
outraged community. 
Certainly indications are ominous. Mrs. 
Catt has been informed that ten thousand 
New Hampshire voters sell their votes. 


The same is true in Rhode Island. George 
Kennan has unearthed a general corrup- 
tion of voters by Addicks in the State of 
Delaware. The rule of Tammany in New 
York is a conspiracy of vice and crime. 
Republican Philadelphia is equally rotten. 
St. Louis has been controlled for years by 
a band of robbers. The Boston city gov- 
ernment is ruled by fraud and jobbery, so 
that nearly one-half of the taxes are wast- 
ed and misapplied. It is not a question 
of party. It goes deeper—the voting con- 
stituency has proved itself incapable of 
honest and intelligent self-government. 
What are we going to do about it? 
Shall we abandon our glorious principles 
of liberty, fraternity, and equality? Shall 
we repudiate the sublime affirmation that 
“governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed’’? Shall 
we tamely submit to the rule of the plu- 
tocracy by force or fraud through the in- 
strumentality of a venal Legislature? 
There is only one alternative. We 
must go forward and make suffrage really 
universal. One-half of our citizens are 
without votes. Experience has shown 
that a limited suffrage is more easily cor- 
rupted. Sir Robert Walpole governed 
England with limited suffrage upon the 
avowed maxim that ‘‘every man has his 
price.”” We must have a voting constitu- 
ency too numerous to be bribed and too 
independent to be bullied and coerced. 
We must admit that great body of citizens 
who are anchored in their homes, who 
constitute two-thirds of our hard workers, 
and only one-tenth of our criminals. Do 
this, or Democracy will be a failure. 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


NO FORTNIGHTLY. 

On account of unavoidable disorder at- 
tendant on the transition period, and the 
absence of members at New Orleans, there 
will be no Fortnightly next Tuesday, 
March 24. 


VIOLETS AND CARNATIONS. 


The officers of the School for Practical 
Agriculture at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., take 
pride in the fact that one young woman 
graduate of the school has located at New 
Haven, Conn., bought a lot, built a large 
hothouse, and is raising violets and carna- 
tions, making a good living; while an- 
other, who came from Honolulu, has gone 
back there to establish herself in floricul- 
ture. Still another, they say, having 
proved herself an able assistant to a land- 
scape gardener in Long Island last sum- 
mer, is planning to make an independent 
start next spring. 


Mr. and Miss Blackwell, with a group 
of Massachusetts delegates, have gone to 
New Orleans for the National American 
Woman Suffrage Convention. 


| 
| 
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THE NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTE. 

The vote on the woman suffrage amend- 
ment in New Hampshire is most encour- 
aging to the friends of equal rights for 
women, It is the largest proportional 
vote ever given for this reform ina New 
England State. 

In Rhode Island, the woman suffrage 
amendment received only about one vote 
in five. In Massachusetts, on the so-called 
referendum eight years ago, less than one 
male voter in three favored giving women 
even the municipal ballot. In New Hamp- 
shire, more than one voter in three fa- 
vored giving them full suffrage. These 
figures speak forthemselves. They show 
clearly the growth of public opinion on 
this question, even in conservative New 
England. 

This is evident on the face of it. When 
the three votes are analyzed, the progress 
made becomes more marked. Rhode 
Island had for many years had an active 
Woman Suffrage Association, including 
some of the most highly respected and in- 
fluential women in the State. A vigorous 
campaign was made; Massachusetis con- 
tributed $1,000 to aid it, and her best 
speakers gave their services free of charge. 
There was no Anti-Suffrage Association in 
the field. Yet the amendment was beaten 
four to one, 

Massachusetts had by far the strongest 
Suffrage Association in New England. Its 
most famous and most honored men and 
women had been advocating the reform 
for ageneration. It was a centre of equal 
suffrage activity. Yet the mon’s vote 
was more than two to one against giving 
women even the small fraction of munici- 
pal suffrage. The women’s vote was 
more than 25 to one in its favor; but that 
did not count. 

New Hampshire, on the other hand, 
was regarded as the deadest place in New 
England on the woman suffrage question. 
For years it had been the only State in 
New England without a Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Effort after effort had been made to 
form one, but without success until re- 
cently, when a small Association was or- 
ganized. Two active Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciations, those of Massachusetts and New 
York, flooded the State with literature. 
The amendment had against it the solid 
hostility of all the vicious elements, the 
inertia of conservatism, the political ma- 
chine of the dominant party, and, unless 
appearances were misleading, the great 
railroad corporation that is said to own 
New Hampshire. Yet the vote against it 
was much less than two to one. 

The defeat of the amendment was a fore- 
gone conclusion, as the Woman’s Journal 
said when it was first submitted, But it gave 
a@ magnificent chance to make a campaign 
of education, and to arouse an interest in 
equal suffrage in the corner of New Eng- 
land then most indifferent to it. In this 
the success was phenomenal. During the 
first part of the campaign, the meetings 
were very small, the apathy was profound, 


and prejudice seemed as rock-ribbed as |}. 


the hills of the old Granite State. But 
the meetings grew steadily in size and in- 
terest. When Mrs. Catt spoke in Man- 
chester at the beginning of the campaign, 
her audience was only twenty—nineteen 
women and one man. At the last meet- 


ing of the campaign in the same city, the 
large hall was filled and the great audi- 
ence enthusiastic. In the towns and vil- 
lages all over the State, the meetings grew 
in the same way, and the atmosphere of 
ridicule and contempt changed gradually 
to one of respect and godd feeling. In 
the latter part of the campaign, converts 
were made by hundreds. 

In this campaign of education, the Antis 
were of the greatest help. They had 
fought against having the amendment sub- 
mitted as desperately as if they had 
thought it possible that a two-thirds vote 
for it might be secured at the polls. Per- 
haps they did not perceive the impossibil- 
ity as clearly as did the better informed 
and more experienced suffragists. Or 
perhaps they realized, as the suffragists 
certainly did, that the discussion of the 
question always results in making con- 
verts to the suffrage side, and therefore 
were unwilling to have discussion aroused. 
At all events, their efforts to prevent sub- 
mission failed, and their work during the 
campaign—work wholly superfluous so 
far as concerned the defeat of the amend- 
ment, which was a foregone conclusion— 
were of the greatest service in promoting 
discussion. 

One of the women who has been work- 
ing in the Suffrage Headquarters at Con- 
cord, N. H., and who was present at the 
two meetings held in the State House by 
the Suffragists and Antis, on March 4 
and 5, wrote in a private letter dated 
March 6: 


‘‘We have been able to do nothing to- 
day but receive congratulations. 

‘‘On Wednesday there was an immense 
audience and an over-flow meeting to hear 
Brother Lyman (Abbott). Mrs. George. 
Miss Bissell and Judge Cross were the 
other speakers. Miss Bissell had the best 
argument, but no one could hear her ex- 
cept those near. Mrs. George had little 
to say, and that very poor. Judge Cross 
abused Mrs. Catt mainly, which didn’t 
take, although I suppose some liked it. 
Dr. Abbott was as weak as possible, and 
when it was over, there was only a ripple. 
of applause. We were all delighted at the 
flatness of it all. I think those who 
arranged it must have felt disappointed in 
the speeches. 

‘‘Thursday night was bad weather, but 
our house was packed, too. We had no 
overfiow meeting. We really had about 
the same people, with the exception of 
the Antis, who did not come. When we 
entered the room we were amazed to be 
greeted with long, hearty and continued 
applause; and we knew our friends pro- 
posed to vindicate us. 

‘‘Mr. Lyford, a splendid Republican, 
presided, and Mr. Branch, a splendid Dem- 
ocrat, spoke. How he did riddle Dr, 
Abbott’s statements! and the audience 
laughed and applauded in fine fashion. It 
was the best and greatest success we have 
had. The ladies presented Mrs. Catt with 
an imposing and beautiful bunch of roses, 
tied with pink ribbon. 

‘‘Mrs. Catt’s former speech had been 
incorrectly reported, in the passage relat- 
ing to bribery. Judge Crosstook up the 
report, and made it much worse than the 
papers had said, and pitched into Mrs, 
Catt in a manner quite unprecedented. 
Thursday night Mrs. Catt told what she 


really had said, and when she got through 
she received an ovation. Now the men 
are saying that Judge Cross is the greatest 
liar in the State. 

‘‘We all feel that we have had a great 
victory. If I ever had doubts that the 
Antis were direct and helpful allies of our 
cause, I should have had them all removed 
by this experience. I have heard of six 
persons who were converted to suffrage at 
the Anti meeting, and of several more 
who were converted at ours.’’ 

It has been the general impression that 
to carry any New England State at present 
is impossible. Mrs, Catt and some of our 
wisest workers who took part in this 
campaign are convinced that, with a 
little longer time in which to work, New 
Hampshire could have been carried. But 
it was of course impossible to take a State 
so entirely unprepared as New Hampshire 
and do the necessary amount of educa- 
tional work in three months. 

The friends of equal rights have no call 
to feel disappointed, or to say with Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, 


The God that made New Hampshire 
Taunted the lofty land 
With little men. 


New Hampshire has done better than 
any New England State that has voted on 
the question thus far. 

Mrs. Catt, at New Orleans, will give us 
the history of the campaign, and pay trib- 
ute to the many good helpers who gave 
their services without money and without 
price. An admirable campaign was made, | 
and those who took part in it have every 
reason to be encouraged. In the words 
of James Russell Lowell: 


There are who triumph in a losing cause, 
Who can put on defeat as ’twere a wreath 
Unwithering in the adverse popular breath, 
Safe from the blasting demagogue’s ap- 


plause; 
= who stand for freedom and God’s 
aws. 


‘Truth sometimes loses a battle, but 
never a war.’’ The time will yet come 
when all over New Hampshire the women 
will vote; and this campaign has helped 
to hasten the day. ' 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


The Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston announces two so- 
ciological lectures, to be given in the New 
Century Building, the first by Miss Jane 
Addams of Hull House, Chicago, on Mon- 
day, March 23, at 3 P. M., on ‘*The Pres- 
ent Day Attitude Toward Social Prob- 
lems,’’ and on Monday, April 13, Prof. E. 
H. Griggs is to lecture on ‘The Ethics of 
Social Reconstruction,”’ 

About thirty clubs are affiliated with 
the Local Council of Women of Rochester, 
N. Y. At the annual meeting held recent- 
ly, Mrs. W. W. Armstrong, who has been 
chairman of the school suffrage committee 
during the past year, was elected presi- 
dent. In regard to the work for school 
suffrage for womeu, the retiring presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. W. Rosenthal, said: ‘‘The 
women of Rochester have no political affil- 
iations, no political debts to pay, and no 
axes to grind, and, therefore, their votes 
and their influence would be cast for the 
best good of the Rochester schools, I 
urge and appeal to you to go back to your 
clubs and ask your club to lend its influ- 
ence to the support of this laudable 
measure.”’ 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN IDAHO. 


Mrs. Hugh France of Wardner, Idaho, 


writes: 

‘*Woman suffrage has Lad a most bene- 
ficial effect upon the home, and upon 
women in general, 

‘First, we have gained a fair sense of 
the social truth tbat ‘an injury to one is 
the concern of all.’ Weare losing the old 
narrow, selfish love for our own and our 
own only. Thetestimony of a neighbor 
of mine in regard to the good the work 
during election had done his wife was: 
‘Why, my wife is a changed woman since 
she voted. She is always happy and 
cheerful as the result of the work she is 
doing, and we talk over the situation and 
the influence of her work upon the re- 
sults, and together we forget the grind of 
every-day life. Sheis happy through her 
intercourse with other women, and I in 
her happiness.’ Yes, we have gained in 
blessed fellowship, common interest with 
our husbands, sons and brothers, as well 
as with one another. 

‘One convincing evidence of the good 
suffrage has done is in the interest men 
are taking in our work. Some of our 
most enthusiastic suffragists are the men 
of our land. Right-minded men do not 
fear this, or any new liberty for women. 

‘*We have gained much in the ability to 
discuss subjects in an impersonal manner 
and without bitterness. Many a home 
has changed entirely in its atmosphere 
through the mutual interests inspired in 
husband and wife through politics. 

‘“‘We are gaining an insight into busi- 
ness affairs; we are losing the old help- 
lessness which made us a prey to schem- 
ing peopie. Indeed, the home is happier 
and the children have a better mother for 
the change brought about by the inter- 
ests the mother has in something above 
drudgery. Instead of the pale, silent 
mother of the lunch or dinner table, 
comes the vigorous, cheerful woman, full 
of the day’s work and new experiences.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL NURSES. 


An interesting glimpse of the work of 
the nurses now engaged in the public 
schools of New York City is given in the 
Tribune : 


‘“‘Me mamma wants me to thank yu fer 
showing her how to make me eyes well,”’ 
cried a tot yesterday, leaving the group 
of youngsters absorbed in making chalk 
marks over a very muddy bit of flagging 
in the heart of the lower East Side, to lay 
forcible hold of Miss Rogers of the Henry 
Street Nurses’ Settlement, who was pass- 
ing. ‘‘Me eyes is all well now,’’ the mite 
continued, stretching those organs to their 
widest, “‘but I guess me little bruvver’s 
eyes is going to be bad. Anyhow, yu’s 
coming back again, ain’t yu?”’ 

Since Miss Rogers began her work in 
the public schools last October, she has 
become an important personage with the 
little people of the lower city streets, and 
the fact that she no longer makes the 
rounds personally, but has now the super- 
vision of the twenty-six nurses on duty, 
in no wise lessens her importance in the 
eyes of her small hero worshippers. 

Fifteen of the twenty-six nurses were 
detailed for duty this week, this increase 

the force being made possible by tho 


appropriation of $30,000 granted the Board learned woman lawyer would find her own 


of Health the first of the year. About ten 
of these work in Brooklyn and the others 
in Manhattan, each visiting four or five 
schools in the course of ezech school day. 

The schools have been equipped with 
lockers for the supplies needed by the 
nurses, and, where there is only the play- 
room to treat the little patients in, screens 
aod low chairs have been added. When 
the doctor begins to make his rounds, a 
long line of “halt aud maimed and lame 
and blind,’’ so to speak, begins to form on 
the way to the nurse, stationed usually in 
the basement. Fearing possible abuse of 
the privilege, physicians have been forbid- 
den to prescribe for any ailments encoun- 
tered in the performance of their public 
school duties. At first they could do no 
more than send children home or to the 
dispensary. Now they are sent to the 
visiting nurse, who applies salves and 
bandages to bruised fingers and toes, bo- 
racic acid to irritated eyelids, and ‘‘binds 
up the broken-hearted”’ generally. In any 
case too serious for such simple remedies, 
the nurse sends the child with a note to 
either hospital or dispensary. 

When the family is too poor to secure a 
physician, and yet the case needs continu- 
ous treatment, the nurse visits the home 
between her school duties. It is in this 
way that Miss Rogers secured so large a 
circle of acquaintances. 

A record book for each school is kept, 
every case, name, and particulars being 
entered, and weekly returns made to the 
Board of Health. 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


The sixth annual banquet of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) College of Law (coéduca- 
tional), was an occasion of more than 
ordinary interest, since the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Leslie M. Shaw, was 
the guest of honor. In his speech after 
the banquet Secretary Shaw compli- 
mented the women on their achievements, 
and praised their laudable ambition to 
climb to the top. He expressed the be- 
lief that their greatest. field of usefulness 
lay not as trial lawyers, but as consulting 
lawyers, and that rather than face a jury 
they should master the details of the 
office routine, be able to remember faces, 
names and cases with accuracy and adju- 
dicate differences outside the four walls 
of the court-room. He did not wish to 
discourage the woman lawyers, but he be- 
lieved their road a much harder one to 
travel than that of their brother. 

Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, the dean of 
the school, who responded to the toast, 
‘‘The Hill Difficult,’’ detailed many of the 
obstacles to be overcome in the ascent of 
the legal ladder, but predicted a flattering 
success to the woman who works assidu- 
ously at her profession. She showed that 
women had character, genius and talent. 
She declared that they had to-day scaled 
the hill difficult, and were even political 
factors in four great Western States, 
where they determined the politica] com- 
plexion of the majority of the legislative 
bodies and elect eight United States sena- 
tors. Mrs. Mussey said, in reply to Sec- 
retary Shaw, that the history of the wom- 
en graduates of Washington College of 
Law showed that they are meeting with 
well-known men attorneys; that the well- 


road tu success, and was prepared to meet 
and overcome prejudice; that the history 
of older women lawyers showed that this 
was possible. 

The menu at this banquet was unique. 
The proverbial ‘‘green bag’’ decorated the 
cover. Inside the covers was the appli- 
cation of Sallie Senior for admission to 
the bar of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in general term. It 
was done up in jingle, ‘Sallie 
Senior, thirty, single, asks the right to 
hang her shingle in the District of Colum- 
bia as counsellor at law.”’ 


A NOBLE WOMAN. 


Mrs. Washington Roebling died on 
March 1, at Trenton, N. J., in her 60th 
year. Her husband succeeded his father, 
John A. Roebling, as engineer of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, on the latter’s sudden 
death in 1869, and was himself stricken 
with caisson fever in sinking the founda- 
tions of the bridge, and in 1872 he became 
an invalid. From his room on Brooklyn 
Heights he directed by the aid of field 
glasses the construction of the bridge, 
and Mrs. Roebling, who had made herself 
acquainted with the details of the great 
work, managed the work. Her task was 
aceom plished with extraordinary success, 
and she was the first woman to cross the 
bridge on its completion, May 27, 1883. 
She had been on the bridge in nearly 
every stage of its building. Mrs. Roebling 
was the daughter of General Sylvanus 
Warren, and sister of General G. K. War- 
ren, commander of the Fifth Army Corps 
in the Civil War. Since her engineering 
work she had been prominent in women’s 
clubs, Sorosis, the N. Y. State Federation 
and Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. She had lately done literary work. 


KANSAS WOMEN HELP. 


Editors Woman’s Column : 

On Wednesday, March 11, Topeka gave 
good evidence of what the vote of women 
does for the cause of good government. 
In our Republican primaries for city offi- 
cers the contest was squarely between a 
‘wet’? and dry candidate. The vote of 
the men gave a majority to the dry candi- 
date of 625, it being 3,284 and 2,659. The 
vote of the women gave a majority of 
2,127, it being 3,753 to 1,626. 

This result was accomplished in spite of 
the fact that the ‘“‘dry’’ candidate was not 
the personal choice of a majority of the. 
women, making the result all the more 
valuable as an object lesson. 

Cordially, S. A. THURSTON, 

Topeka, Kan. 


FRENCH MOTHERS. 


Paris has just organized a ‘union of 
French mothers,”’ on lines similar to the 
mothers’ congresses and child study cir- 
cles in the United States. It aims, among 
other things, to secure the passage of 
laws for the protection of mothers, and to 
make cooking a required study during the 
final year in girls’ schools. An unusual 
plank in its platform, however, provides 
for the furnishing of necessities, comforts, 
and medical aid to poor mothers during 
their confinement. 


| | 
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Kansas club women have united in an 
effort to make manual training a part of 
the Kansas school system. 


Miss Augusta Almquist, a young Swed- 
ish girl in San José, Cal., has established 
a business as a caterer, and is making a 
good income. 


A child-labor bill passed by the Texas 
- Legislature has been signed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was opposed by the cotton mill 
men on the ground that children under 
twelve years of age are necessary for car- 
rying on their business. 


Among the leaflets just issued by the 
Woman’s Temperance Publishing Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill., are two by Ellis 
Meredith, entitled ‘‘An Equal Suffrage 
Examination Paper,’’ part one and two. 
Price per hundred, 25 cents. 


Two women, Mrs. G. B. Evans and Mrs. 
H. S. Meyers, took the places of their hus- 
bands, non-union men at Kansas City, Mo., 
last week, and drove trucks about town 
in defiance of the striking transfer compa- 
nies’ drivers. They met no interference, 
but instead, the men lifted their hats as 
the women drove by, and cleared the way 
for their vehicles. 


The Press of Cambridge, Mass., has be- 
gun its thirty-eighth year under a new 
management. It is now owned and con- 
ducted exclusively by women. Miss Alice 
S. Geddes, managing editor, and her as- 
sistant editors, Mrs. Estelle J. Norton and 
Miss Bessie F. Brainard, are capable and 
energetic young women who are ambitious 
to evolve an ideal local newspaper. 


Miss Jessie McCubben, of Alamo, Ore., 
is the owner of a valuable mining claim in 
the Granite district, which she ‘‘jumped’’ 
precisely as the year 1903 came in. Learn- 
ing that the claim would be vacant the 
first day of January, she drove through a 
blinding snowstorm on the night of Dec. 
31, the mercury 14 degrees below zero, 
and waiting the advent of the new year, 
staked her claim. Miss McCubben is 
nineteen. 


Mrs. W. W. Mitchell, of Portland, Me., 
has control of the Jeffries copper mine in 
Yavapai County, Arizona, and of four ad- 
joining properties. Through the acci- 
dental death of her brother, Mrs. Mitchell 
acquired his interest. She then bought 
out a one-third interest from one of his 
partners. This winter Mrs. Mitchell went 
out to the mines all alone, and after at- 
tending to her business there, returned 
safely to Portland. 


On a recent afternoon Miss Alice Long 
fellow received a party of eight Ojibway 
Indians, who are in Boston in connection 
with the production of the Indian musical 
play ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ at the Mechanics’ Build 
ing. Miss Longfellow was recently adopted 
by the Ojibway tribe, now settled on Can- 
adian soil near Sault Ste Marie, in recogni- 
tion of her father’s bringing the tribe into 
its present literary prominence in his cele- 
brated poem. Miss Longfellow had in- 
vited a number of her Cambridge friends 
to meet the Indians. The Ojibways were 
driven out from Boston in full war panoply 
and with their feathered head-dresses and 
war paint, and attracted much attention. 
They keenly appreciated the opportunity 
of being received in the old Craigie home- 
stead. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


Editor Woman's Column: 

Great effort is being made to secure the 
influence of women in the Chicago mayor- 
alty campaign. A ‘‘Seat Seekers League”’ 
of women is being organized by Mayor 
Harrison’s campaign comunittee, to offset 
the influence of the Strap Hangers League 
organized for John M. Harlan, one of the 
Republican candidates. Mr. Harlan had 
a@ special meeting for women at McVick- 
er’s Theatre on Tuesday. In urging them 
to work for his election he said: 

‘‘Make the men take a broom and a 
hose and clean the city; make the men 
abate the smoke nuisance; make the men 
afford the women all over the city better 
police protection; make the men give the 
women at least an occasional seat in the 
street cars, or longer straps when you are 
compelled to be a strap-hanger. 

‘‘The women suffer more than the men 
from all these present evils and shortcom- 
ings of our city government. What I 
wish to suggest is that the women of 
Chicago, who are the greatest sufferers 
from bad government, make themselves 
miserable about it, and make their hus- 
bands so miserable by their continuous 
cross-fire of questions as to the purpose 
of a city government, that the easiest and 
most comfortable and quickest way out of 
the trouble will be for the men to stop 
playing politics and give the women what 
they want—namely, a clean and decent, 
safe and comfortable city to live in. 

‘*The condition of our municipal govern- 
ment is admittedly acute. If you women 
will keep on demanding good government 
at the hands of the men until your own 
domestic situation is acute, then the fight 
is won. Practically every problem now 
before this community touches the wom- 
en and children more vitally than it does 
the men. 

“Take the traction question. Who is 
so much interested in having more cars 
and more seats and fewer straps, and 
longer straps, as the women? In all our 


discussions of the street car problem we | 


have to reckon with the American restless 
unwillingness to wait for the next car; 
but we must see to it that the next car 
comes so soon that many will wait in or- 
der to have some chance of getting a seat, 
and so leave room for some woman in the 
first car to at least hang on toa strap with 
a reasonable degree of comfort without 
having her sense of personal dignity and 
womanly propriety outraged. 

‘*You women whose daughters are com- 
pelled to make such frequent use of the 
street cars, how long will you stand the 
present state of affairs? During a large 
portion of every day no young girl can 
use the street cars without having every 
feeling of maidenly modesty affronted, 
and perhaps blunted. Take the question 
of our dirty streets and the smoke nui- 
sance, 
go groans over our dirty streets and the 
smoke nuisance. 

“It is dirt to the right, dirt to the left, 
dirt in front of them, dirt behind them. 
It is ever the same everlasting cry of our 
women, ‘Give us aclean city.’ The very 


glass in the windows seems full of pores. 

‘*How often some of the poorer wumen 
of this city have to go about without es- 
Who is so vitally interested, there- 


cort. 


How every bousekeeper in Chica- 


fore, as the women in a more perfect and 
more efficient police protection?”’ 

Why not give women an opportunity to 
exert their full influence directly for good, 
clean, honest city government? Why not 
give them the ballot instead of urging 
them to use an indirect influence upon 
men who admit such unsatisfactory results 
of their own exclusive management of 
municipal affairs? Men say, See what a 
bad city government we men have carried 
on. Do try to persuade us to do better; 
influence us to give the city better police 
protection; implore us to “stop playing 
politics and give the women what they 
want—namely, a clean and decent, safe 
and comfortable city to live in.’’ Only 
when women have the ballot will they be 
able to wield effective influence for good 
municipal government. 

CATHARINE WavuGH McCULLOCH. 


TWO SUFFRAGE PLAYS IN BROOKLINE. 


The Brookline Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion made a_ successful attempt on 
Monday evening to show the stage, at 
least the amateur stage, capable of being 
a leader rather than a laggard in modern 
thought. The amateur’s audience is al- 
ways in close touch with him, and the 
brilliant company which assembled at 
Whitney Hall to see the farce, ‘‘A Choice 
of Evils,’’ and the comedietta, ‘On Equal 
Terms,’’ were no exception. Well-dressed 
and good-humored, they sat in a hall 
which was not only cheerfully bright, but 
really beautiful, and with quickly respon- 
sive laughter emphasized the points in 
the two plays. These were both by Mr. 
G. H. Page, the period of the farce being 
the hour before the dawn of the Day of 
Allowances, that of the comedietta, shall 
we say, of high noon. They were pre- 
sented with a smoothness of movement 
and lightness of touch seldom seen among 
amateurs, and did justice to the admira- 
ble stage management. 

Mr. Page has kindly consented to the 
free use of these plays by any one desir- 
ing to present them. 


MANAGES TROLLEY ROAD. 


Miss Julia Breen of Cleveland, O., has 
proved her ability to manage a trolley 
road. When Charles W. Wason, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Cleveland 
and Eastern Traction Company, left 
Cleveland four months ago for a trip 
around the world, Miss Breen, his chief 
clerk and assistant for ten years, took the 
management of the line. She has con- 
tended with the winter storms as success- 
fully as did President Wason and his as- 
sistants, and when the head of the com- 
pany comes back he will find everything 
in a flourishing condition. Hundreds and 
thousands of dollars’ worth of traction 
and telephone supplies and equipment 
have been purchased by this woman man- 
ager since she became the chief clerk in 
1893. 


PENNSYLVANIA ARMY NURSES. 


The Pennsylvania Legislature has 
passed a bill providing that all women 
who served not less than three months as 
army nurses during the Civil War shall be 
eligible to a pension of $12 per month 
from the State. 
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